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the routes of the exodus, the length of the wandering, the mountains Horeb 
and Sinai, the sets of tables and the arks, the legislations of Horeb and 
Sinai, and the priesthoods. In other words, the theory is the result of 
examination of the documents, each one entirely by itself, and a comparison 
of the internal evidence deduced from each of them. None of this, which 
constitutes fully half the book, is so much as hinted at in the review. The 
reviewer has picked out minor points here and there, philological and 
otherwise, often from the notes, has sought to controvert them, and has 
then claimed that he has discredited the whole book ! The argument as a 
whole, the significance of the new way of looking at the Exodus — the point 
of the whole book — has been utterly ignored. 

21. In his last paragraph, the reviewer quotes my statement (p. 279), 
that the Hexateuchal documents are historically accurate except where 
redactors at later times have made changes. He says that the exception 
nullifies all the contentions which I have advanced. It is simply a fact 
that I state. Everyone knows that there are certain passages in the Old 
Testament which have received redactorial glosses. And yet my theory is 
completely vitiated by the admission. If mine is, so is that of every modern 
scholar on this subject. I know of none who denies that later copyists 
have in places annotated. 

22. I now come to the last sentence in the review. "There is no imme- 
diate danger that the hypothesis here presented will necessitate 'a total 
reconstruction of the Evolutionary Hypothesis of modern higher criticism 
(p. xii)'." I did not say this. What I did say was that "the acceptance 
of my hypothesis would necessitate such a reconstruction." But I waive 
this point. My hypothesis is that the documents, by their own integral 
evidence, are early, not late; that P agrees with the history of one period, 
and JED with that of another entirely different; and that therefore there 
is no reason to suppose the documents unhistorical, and every reason to 
suppose them accurate, when assigned to their proper historical back- 
grounds. Such a theory, backed up by facts and arguments, most of 
which the reviewer does not notice, and none of which he disproves, may 
indeed, unless it be answered, render a reconstruction necessary. 

Olaf A. Toffteen 
Western Theological Seminary 
Chicago, III. 



A Rejoinder 
1, 2. The reviewer stated that critical scholars recognized no such 
definition of the word "document" as Professor Toffteen gives it. At the 
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very beginning of the discussion of the E document by Procksch, Die 
Elohimquelle, p. 7, note 1, we read, "The beginning of our book [the E 
document] is lost." Other lacunae in this document are noted by Procksch 
on p. 25, the birth of Reuben, Simeon, Levi, and Judah; p. 61, the beginning 
of the story of the oppression in Egypt; and others. The distinction of 
Wellhausen does not lie in having "pointed out" the fact that the Hex- 
ateuch was composed of "four great documents," but in the fact that it 
was due to his Prolegomena, and other works, that the documents were 
arranged in the chronological order J, E, D, and P rather than in the order 
P, E, J, D, or E, P, J, D, of the older school of Schrader, Dillmann, 
Delitzsch, and others. The suggestion that P came after D was already 
made by Spinoza, but it was not until the Prolegomena of Wellhausen 
appeared that this became the dominant view, although Vatke and George 
(1835) had already strongly advocated this position. 

4. Why does not Professor Toffteen give us some of the names of the 
"many scholars" who "long, long before Eerdmans" had noted the diffi- 
culty of the absence of a reference to the Persians in Gen., chap. 10, "and 
had tried in various ways to account for it," etc. ? 

5. Of course, scholars have recognized that the Elamites were not 
Semites. It was Professor Toffteen's use of the fact that a Jew of Ezra's 
time would have known this, as an argument against making P post- 
exilic, that was compared with Eerdman's use of the same argument. 

6. The reviewer is accused of ignoring the author's major argument. 
This was done because the arguments presented were, in the opinion of 
the reviewer, entitled to no serious recognition. It might be well, however, 
since the author objects to having it ignored, to look at a few points in 
this "major argument." On p. 40, i) we read, "The dying David prays 
for his son, Solomon, saying [here follows I Chron. 22:12]." While this 
reference "may not be pressed as a certain reference to the P code, this 
seems the most likely explanation." The reason for this lies in the fact 
that David refers to the "Law of Yahweh," which according to the author 
is the "technical term for the P code and document," p. 42. (It may be 
added parenthetically that the reviewer feels confident that Professor 
Toffteen's "technical terms" will receive little serious consideration at the 
hands of scholars.) It will be well to refer to p. 80, d) to see how consis- 
tently Professor Toffteen's arguments have been thought out. Here "the dy- 
ing David charged his son, Solomon, saying, [here follows I Kings 2 : 26, 3]." 
The tone of this passage is "decidedly Deuteronomic," and since David 
referred to the "Law of Moses," he "knew of a written Law of Moses, and 
when he spoke of it used definitely Deuteronomic language." According 
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to pp. 81-82, when the Law of Moses is referred to "there is implied that 
the law which we call the D code is meant." Comment on these two 
passages is unnecessary. 

8. (a) The names El-Shaddai and Set are not philologically identical. 
For should we admit that the first two radicals were identical, there still 
would remain a final yodh in the Hebrew word which cannot be ignored; 
and the Greek form of Egyptian proper names derived from Set makes 
it evident that there was a final 5 in the Egyptian form of the name (2e#- 
axris). This of course shows the connection between the form Set and the 
earlier form Sutekh, as is now generally recognized. That Set "should 
probably be pronounced Saddai" does not seem to be borne out by the 
Greek forms of the name. Has Professor Toff teen any evidence for this ? 
(b) Professor Toffteen asserts that both these gods were phallic gods. It 
would be well when making such assertions to produce the evidence, (c) 
The statement that it is a well-known fact that "Sed or Set was identified 
with the Hyksos god Sutekh," is not accurate. Professor Breasted, His- 
tory of Egypt, p. 222, says, "Sutekh is of course the Egyptianized form of 
some Syrian Baal; Sutekh being an older form of the well-known Egyptian 
Set." See also Erman, Die aegyptische Religion, p. 76. That there 
is no reason for identifying this god especially with Hadad of Amurru is 
seen from the fact that the Hittite gods are usually referred to in the Egyp- 
tian monuments as Sutekh of such and such a city. See Breasted, Ancient 
Records, III, §§ 386 f. The statement that this god has "the totem of an 
ass" also needs modification. "The animal which is used to represent 
the god Set, or whose head he bears [in case the body of the god is repre- 
sented in human form] was regarded in later times as the ass, although 
it was nothing more than a caricature of one. Probably back of the 
representation is hidden the figure of some animal which was no longer 
known to the Egyptians of historical times." So Erman, op. cit. pp. 
22 f. That the animal underlying the representations of Set was probably 
the okapi was shown by Wiedemann in die Umschau, December, 1902, pp. 
1002 f. That Sutekh or Set was of Syrian origin and "was introduced 
into the Egyptian pantheon" from there, needs proof. It will be noticed 
that the reviewer is misquoted in the last sentence of paragraph 8. 

9. With reference to the Galilean Aramaic referred to in Isa. 19:18: 
Modern critics consider the passage Isa. 19:16-25 a later addition. So 
Marti and Duhm. Professor Toffteen evidently considers the passage 
as coming from Isaiah. But according to this interpretation the passage 
should be regarded as a prophecy referring to a future establishment of 
"Hebrew worship" in five cities of Egypt, and not in the time of Isaiah 
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(ca. 700 B. a). The "axiomatic facts" that scholars are assumed to 
know have no more to do with proving that the Canaanite tongue of 
Isa. 19:18 was Galilean Aramaic than has the fact that two and two are 
four, (a) That Aramaic people were established in Syria as early as 
the middle of the eighth century no one denies. (6) If the "Galilean 
inscription of Zakar" referred to is the "Inscription arameenne de 
Zakir," published in H. Pognon's Inscriptions se~mitiques, No. 86, pp. 
156 f., the reviewer would ask Professor Toffteen for the evidence 
which would allow the inscription to be referred to as "Galilean." (c) 
That the name "Field of Abram" is not necessarily "undoubtedly Aramaic 
as W. Max Muller has pointed out" will be seen by referring to the dis- 
cussion in Breasted, Ancient Records, IV, p. 352, note/., where it is pointed 
out that the word "field" which Muller argues must be Aramaic, occurs 
in the plural form in this same list, but as a Hebrew plural and not as an 
Aramaic plural, (d) If Professor Toffteen had given us the approximate 
dates of "all the inscriptions so far discovered," etc., we should probably 
see the reason why the language of these Aramaic inscriptions differs from 
the Aramaic spoken later in Judaea. See Torrey, AJSL, XXIV, pp. 232 f. 
In a word, in spite of the references quoted, Professor Toffteen has come 
no nearer than before to proving that the Canaanite tongue of Isa. 19: 18 is 
Galilean Aramaic. 

11. The reviewer doubts whether Bohl would agree to Professor 
Toffteen's statement of his views. What Bohl does say is that there are 
two ways of explaining the word bashtu, the Amarna equivalent, as he 
holds it to be, of the form bosheth found in Old Testament proper 
names. In one case it would be derived from the root flbu = " overflow," 
in the other, from 'ffl'Q ="be ashamed." Bohl prefers the latter derivation. 
He does not say anything about "dialectic peculiarity." 

16. The references to Glaser, etc., are not to the point. Of course 
the reviewer did not mean to say that the Arabs did not come in contact 
with Canaan before 400 b. c, but he did mean to imply that it was extremely 
improbable that a Canaanite city, such as Jericho was, should have an 
Arabic name in the Amarna period. The point made by the reviewer 
that there is no reason for reading a city name Tu-mur-ka, in Kn, 292, 1. 28, 
as Knudtzon has shown, is ignored. It will be seen that the last syllable 
ka has been bracketed, as is the r in Cusa(r). Is ka also a case-ending ? 
Just how a colony "east of the Jordan," and another "just south of 
Judaea" were "both in the older territory of Benjamin," is not clear to 
the reviewer. 

17. Artatama may have come from Ku-us-sar, but the Boghaz-koi 
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documents do not say that he did. They do mention Hattusil of the city 
of Ku-us-sar. The reviewer believes we do know enough about case- 
endings, or their equivalents, in the Mitanni language, a tongue closely 
related to Hittite, as well as about Hittite case-endings, to feel safe in 
saying that the r is not such a case-ending. See Bork, Die Mitanni- 
sprache, pp. 45 f., and Winckler, MDOG 35, p. 19. It may be well to 
add a few words on another utterly impossible identification of Professor 
Toffteen's. On p. 258, we have the name Shipti-Addi explained as mean- 
ing ''Judge" Addi, the first part of the name being interpreted as a title. 
Now anyone who can read an Assyrian proper name correctly knows that 
such a writing of a name is unheard of. (a) The determinative, found 
written before proper names, appears in this name, Shipti-Addi, in 
its regular place before Shipti. (b) Ranke and Tallqvist in books on 
proper names, as well as Clay and others in the "Publications of the 
University of Pennsylvania," have listed thousands upon thousands of 
proper names and yet we never find a man's name written as a god's name, 
as would be the case if the name were read Addi (that is ilu Of), as Toff- 
teen reads it. (c) That Shipti = Hebrew Shophet may be true: but when 
we bear in mind that Shophet is a participial form corresponding to the 
Assyrian participial form kdshidu, this identification becomes doubtful. 
Further, we have the title judge, Shophet, actually written in a letter from 
Hana, a Mesopotamian city, published by Thureau-Dangin, Journal 
asiatique, (Juillet-Aout, 1909) pp. 149 f., but, as we should expect, after 
the man's name; and the form is Sha-bi-tu, p. 151, 1. 33, for shdpilu. See 
also the note on this line on p. 154. Professor Toffteen's remarks on 
Shamgar (p. 302, note), show similar lack of acquaintance with the writing 
of Semitic proper names in cuneiform. 

1 8. The reviewer regrets very much that he is compelled to take up a 
discussion of the "private letters from a number of leading scholars of 
Europe on Assyriology, Egyptology, and the Bible, etc." On p. x of The 
Historic Exodus, we have a list of scholars who have written letters to 
Professor Toffteen "in regard to his former book." Does this perhaps 
mean that they thanked him politely for the copies of his book he was 
kind enough to send them ? On the same page we are also told that the 
author "was first in the field," for example, in assigning a date ca. 2500 to 
Sargon of Akkad, and in fixing the date of the Hammurabi Dynasty. In 
Sumerier und Semiten, a paper read and published before Professor Toff- 
teen's Ancient Chronology appeared, p. 10, note t, we have Meyer's dis- 
cussion of the date of Sargon. There he places it provisionally as ca. 
2800-2750 b. c, but adds, "if, however, as Ranke has pointed out, the 
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kings of the Second Dynasty were at least partly contemporaneous with 
those of the First, this date must be brought down some centuries later." 
Now Professor Toffteen claims that he was the first to reach the conclusion 
that "the Second Dynasty was partly contemporary" with the First Dynasty 
as well as with the Cassite Dynasty. This synchronism was discovered 
by King on tablets found in the British Museum, and published in Chron- 
icles Concerning Early Babylonian Kings; see especially pp. 136, 137 
of Vol. I. The statement is made in Ancient Chronology (p. xi) to the effect 
that King's discoveries only confirmed conclusions Professor Toffteen had 
already reached; but at any rate, Professor Toffteen was not the first to 
suggest the synchronism. Eduard Meyer and the other Assyriologists based 
their dates on King's discoveries. If Ancient Chronology is a scientific treat- 
ment of the subject discussed, how is it that we do not have more references 
to it in the discussions which are going on all the time in the scientific 
journals with reference to the chronology of the early period of Babylonian 
history? Schnabel brought out his Studien zur babylonisch-assyrischen 
Chronologie since Professor Toffteen's book appeared, but we have no 
reference to Professor Toffteen's work, not even in the "Literatur," pp. 
38 and 88, 89. So Ungnad, Thureau-Dangin, Poebel, and others have 
discussed the chronology of the Hammurabi Dynasty, but they do not 
refer to Professor Toffteen's book. On p. 304, a) we read of Meyer's 
and Breasted's change of view with reference to the Eleventh Dynasty. 
On p. 438 of Breasted, History of the Ancient Egyptians, we see the 
reason for this change of view— namely, a new stela from the Cairo 
museum, discussed by Maspero, Rev. critique, November, 1905 and Sethe, 
ZA, 1905, p. 131 f., both discussions having appeared before Professor 
Toffteen's Ancient Chronology. It will be seen on p. 232 of Ancient 
Chronology, that Professor Toffteen's conclusion is apparently based on 
Sethe's discussion in ZA. It will also be noticed that Meyer and Breasted 
have nowhere indicated any knowledge of Professor Toffteen's "contri- 
butions" toward a reconstruction of the dynasty. It is on the basis of 
new documents that such changes of view are made. It might be interest- 
ing to know why there is no reference to Ancient Chronology under the 
heading "Chronology," in the Bibliography of Breasted's History of the 
Ancient Egyptians, p. 452, or in the recent German translation of his 
larger History of Egypt. It would also be interesting to know the names 
of some of the "critics who have felt inclined not to accept" the author's 
"theory in toto" but who "have agreed that" his "interpretations are 
scientific and plausible." 

D. D. LUCKENBILL 
The University of Chicago 



